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" byway to Hell.") At last he reaches the
Palace, where he is shown many treasures,
including Venus' mirror, which reflects " the
deidis and fatis of euerie eirdlie wicht." Prince
Honour is attended by all the virtues, and
the poem ends by contrasting worldly and
heavenly honour and commending virtue.

The gracious figure of Sapience, her dress
gleaming with jewels, her, head crowned
with a diadem, is very different from any
being of Lydgate's or Occleve's creation;
already the first rays of Renaissance light
are showing above the horizon, and the cold
gray mists of fifteenth-century poetry are
dispersing before its warmth and brilliance;
but the radiance that heralds the new era is
that of sunrise, flushing the world with a won-
der of colour, rather than of that light o&>
common day in which Chaucer is content to
walk. In the great age to come, the Eliza-
bethans are to show how the rapture and
intoxication of beauty may be combined
with the sternest realism, but in the early
sixteenth century the children of the new
birth walk with uncertain steps towards the
dawn.

The   poet   who   most   clearly   shows   the
growing love of beauty, and at the same time